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INTRODUCTION. 



The National School of Oratory was 
organized September ist, 1873. The ex- 
ercises of its public inauguration were 
held in the American Academy of Music, 
June nth, 1874. The honorary oration 
constitutes a prominent feature of the 
Annual Commencement in connection 
with the prize contest, and the presenta- 
tion of diplomas. The first was deliv- 
ered by Hon. John W. Forney, and 
the second by Dr. J. G. Holland. We 
publish herewith the oration of Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, delivered upon 
the occasion of the Third Annual Com- 
mencement, held May 29th, 1876. The 
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following from the opening report of 
the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph will 
best introduce this interesting occasion. 

" Despite the inclemency of the weather 
last evening a fashionable and apprecia- 
tive audience assembled at the Academy 
of Music for the purpose of welcoming 
and listening to an oration by the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, on the occasion of 
the third annual commencement and 
grand prize contest of the National 
School of Oratory, of which Professor 
J. W. Shoemaker, A. M., is Principal. 
The body of the house was filled, and 
many were forced to ascend to the gal- 
leries in order to secure seats. While 
the audience was gathering, Carl Sentz's 
Parlor Orchestra discoursed Banditen- 
strzche^ CaglzostrOy and selections from 
the opera of Fra Diavolo^ in a manner 
to call forth rounds of applause. 
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" Shortly after eight o'clock, the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, General John F. 
Eaton, Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, Rev. John 
Peddie, the members of the Faculty, and 
the graduating class of 1876, consisting 
of eighteen ladies and eighteen gentle- 
men, filed on the platform, and as they 
proceeded to the positions assigned them, 
were rapturously applauded. The Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, who was the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, was escorted to a position 
near the desk. 

"The exercises were opened with 
prayer by the Rev. John Peddie, D. D., 
at the close of which Prof. Shoemaker, 
said: — 

" * We are very greatly honored to- 
night, ladies and gentlemen, by the 
presence of the first official representative 
of our great American system of educa- 
tion, who will introduce to you the first 
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of American orators. I introduce to you 
General John F. Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education.' 

"When the applause had subsided, 
General Eaton stepped forward and said : 
' It is most fitting, in connection with the 
proposed oratorical contest, that the first 
orator of the country. Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, should address this large and 
refined audience. I take pleasure in in- 
troducing this distinguished gentleman, 
who will now address you.' " 

Phii<adei<phia, June ist, 1876. 
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ORATION 

BY 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 



I congratulate myself, always, for the 
privilege of appearing before a Philadel- 
phia audience — ^intelligent, sympathetic, 
appreciative ; but never more than now, 
when the audience is assembled both to 
behold, and to bear witness to, one of the 
noblest institutions that could be estab- 
lished in your midst ; one of the most 
needed ; and one which I have reason to 
believe has been established under the in- 
spiration of the highest motives, not only 
of patriotism in education, but of religion 
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itself. This city — eminent in many re- 
spects for its institutions, and for its 
various collections which make civiliza- 
tion so honorable — I congratulate, that 
now, at last, it has established a school of 
oratory in this central position, equidis- 
tant from the South, from the West, and 
from the North, as a fitting centre from 
which should go out influences that shall 
exalt, if not regenerate, public sentiment 
on the subject of oratory ; for, while 
progress has been made, and is making, 
in the training of men for public speak- 
ing, I think I may say that, relative to 
the exertions that are put forth in other 
departments of education, this subject is 
behind almost all others. Training in 
this department is the great want of our 
day; for we are living in a land whose 
genius, whose history, whose institutions, 
whose people, eminently demand oratory. 
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There is nothing that draws men more 
quickly to any centre than the hope of 
hearing important subjects wisely dis- 
cussed with full fervor of manhood ; and 
that is oratory — ^truth bearing upon con- 
duct, and character set home by the living 
force of the full man. And nowhere, in 
the field, in the forum, in the pulpit, or 
in schools, is . there found to be a living 
voice that ^informs of beauty, traces rug- 
ged truth, and gives force and energy to 
its utterance, that people do not crowd 
and throng there. 

We have demonstrations enough, for- 
tunately, to show that truth alone is not 
sufficient ; for truth is the arrow, but 
man is the bow that sends it home. 
There be many men who are the light 
of the pulpit, whose thought is profound, 
whose learning is universal, but whose 
offices are unspeakably dull. They do 
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make known the tnith ; but without fer- 
vor, without grace, without beauty, with- 
out inspiration ; and discourse upon dis- 
course would fitly be called fAe funeral 
of important subjects ! 

Nowhere else is there to be so large a 
disclosure of what is possible from man 
acting upon men, as in oratory. In 
ancient times, and in other lands, cir- 
cumstances more or less propitious devel- 
oped the force of eloquence in special 
instances, or among particular classes? 
But consider the nature of our own in- 
stitutions; Consider that nothing can 
live in our midst until it has accepted 
its mission of service to the whole people. 
Now and then, men, mistaking good 
$ense, speak contemptuously of populariz- 
ing learning, and of popularizing science; 
\ o but ^popular intelligence is that atmos- 
phere in which all high scientific truth 
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and research, and all learning, in its 
amplest extent, are, by advance in civili- 
zation, to find their nonrishment and 
stimulation ; and throughout our land 
the people demand to know what are the 
principles of government, what is the 
procedure of courts, what is the best 
thought in regard to national policy, 
what are the ripening thoughts respecting 
the reformations of the times, what is 
social truth, what is civil truth, and what 
is divine truth. These things are dis- 
cussed in the cabin, in the field, in the 
court-house, in the legislative hall, every- 
where, throughout forty or fifty millions 
of people. This is in accordance with 
the nature of our institutions and our 
ctfstoms ; and to the living voice more 
largely than to any other source are we 
indebted for the popularization of learn- 
ing and knowledge, and for motive force. 
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which the printed page can scarcely give 
in any adequate measure. 

Yet, though this is in accordance with 
the necessity of our times, our institu- 
tions and our customs, I think that 
oratory, with the exception of here and 
there an instance which is supposed to be 
natural, is looked upon, if not with con- 
tempt, at least with discredit, as a thing 
artificial ; as a mere science of ornamen- 
tation ; as a method fit for actors who are 
not supposed to express their own senti- 
ments, but unfit for a living man who 
has earnestness and sincerity and pur- 
pose. 

Still, on the other hand, I hold that 
oratory has this test and mark of divine 
providence, in that God, when He makes 
things perfect, signifies that He is done 
by throwing over them the robe of beauty ; 
for beauty is the divine thought of excel- 
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lence. All things, growing in their 
earlier stages, are rude. Ail of them are 
in vigorous strength, it may be ; but not 
until the blossom comes, and the fruit 
hangs pendant, has the vine evinced for 
what it was made. God is a God of 
beauty; and beauty is everywhere the 
final process. When things have come 
to that, they have touched their limit. 

Now, a living force that brings to itself 
all the resources of imagination, all the 
inspirations of feeling, all that is influen- 
tial in body, in voice, in eye, in gesture, 
in posture, in the whole animated man, is 
in strict analogy with the divine thought 
and the divine arrangement ; and there is 
no misconstruction more utterly untrue 
and fatal than this: that oratory is an 
artificial thing, which deals with baubles 
and trifles, for the sake of making bubbles 
of pleasure for transient efiect on mer- 
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curial audiences. So far from that, it is 
'^c^ the consecration of the whole man to the 
ij noblest purposes to which one can address 

himself — the education and inspiration of 
his fellow-men by all that there is in 
^ learning, by all that there is in thought, 
by all that there is in feeling, by all 
that there is in all of them, sent home 
through the channels of taste and of 
beauty. And so regarded, oratory should 
take its place among the highest depart- 
ments of education. 

I have said that it is disregarded 
largely; so it is ; and one of the fruits of 
this disregard is that men fill all the 
places of power — ^how ? With force mis- 
directed ; with energy not half so fruitful 
as it might be ; with sincerity that knows 
not how to spread its wings and fly. I 
think that if you were to trace and to 
analyze the methods which prevail in all 
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the departments of society, you would 
find in no other such contempt of culture, 
and in no other such punishment of this 
contempt. 

May I speak of my own profession, 
from a life-long acquaintance — from now 
forty years of public life and knowledge 
and observation ? May I say, without 
being supposed to arrogate anything to 
my own profession, that I know of no 
nobler body of men, of more various ac- 
complishments, of more honesty, of more 
self-sacrifice, and of more sincerity, than 
the clergymen of America? And yet, 
with exceptional cases, here and there, I 
cannot say that the profession represents 
eminence: I mean eminence, not in elo- 
quence, but in oratory. I bear them wit- 
ness that they mean well ; I bear them 
witness that in multitudes of cases they 
are grotesque; that in multitudes of other 
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cases they are awkward; and that in 
multitudes still greater they are dull. 
They are living witnesses to show how 
much can be done by men that are in 
earnest without offices, and without the 
adjuvants of imagination and of taste,^ by 
training; and they are living witnesses 
also, I think, of how much is left undone 
to make truth palatable, and to make men 
eager to hear it and eager to receive it, by 
the lack of that very training which they 
have despised — or neglected, at any rate. 
Or, shall I ask you to scrutinize the 
manner and the methods that prevail in 
our courts — ^the everlasting monotone and 
seesaw ? Shall I ask you to look at the 
intensity that raises itself to the highest 
pitch in the beginning, and that then, 
running in a screaming monotone, 
wearies, if it does not aflfright, all that 
hear it ? 
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Or, shall I ask you to consider the wild 
way in which speaking takes place in our 
political conflicts throughout the country 
— the bellowing of one, the shouting of 
another, the grotesqueness of a third, and 
the want of any given method, or any 
emotion, in almost all of them. 

How much squandering there is of the -f ^ 
voice ! How little is there of the advan- 
tage that may come from conversational 
tones ! How seldom does a man dare to 
acquit himself with pathos and fervor ! 
And the men are themselves mechanical 
and methodical in the bad way, who are 
most afraid of the artificia:l training that 
is given in the schools, and who so often 
show by the fruit of their labor that the 
want of oratory is the want of education. ^ \/ 

How remarkable is sweetness of voice 
in the mother, in the father, in the house- 
hold ! The music of no chorded instru- 
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ments brought together is, for sweetness, 
like the music of fatailiar aflfection when 
spoken by brother and sister, or by father 
and mother. 
^ Conversation itself belongs to oratory. 

Where is there a wider, a more ample 
field for the impartation of pleasure or 
knowledge than at a festive dinner ? and 
how often do we find that when men, 
having well eaten and drunken, arise to 
speak, they are well qualified to keep 
silence and utterly disqualified to speak ! 
How rare it is to find felicity of diction 
on such occasions ! How seldom do we 
see men who are educated to a fine sense 
of what is fit and proper at gatherings of 
this kind ! How many men there are 
who are weighty in argument, who have 
fibundant resources, and who are almost 
boundless in their power at other times 
and in other places, but who when in 
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company among their kind are exceed- 
ingly unapt in their methods. Having 
none of the secret instruments by which 
the elements of nature may be touched, 
having no skill and no power in this 
direction, they (, stand as machines before 
living, sensitive men.^ A man may be as 
a master before an instrument ; only the 
instrument is dead ; and he has the living 
hand ; and out of that dead instrument 
what wondrous harmony springs forth at 
his touch ! And if you can electrify an 
audience by the power of a living man on 
dead things, how much more should that 
audience be electrified when the chords 
are living and the man is alive, and he 
knows how to touch them with divine 
inspiration ! 

I advocate, therefore, in its full extent, 
and for every reason of humanity, of 
patriotism, and of religion, a more 
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thorough culture of oratory ; and I de- 
fine oratory to be the art of injluencing 
conduct with the truth set home by all 
the resources of the living man. Its aim 
M /a. tu , is not to please men, but to build them 
up ; and the pleasure which it imparts is 
one of the methods by which it seeks to 
do this. It aims to get access to men by 
allaying their prejudices. A person who, 
with unwelcome truths, undertakes to 
carry them to men who do not want 
them, but who need them, undertakes a 
task which is like drawing near to a 
fortress. The times have gone by, but 
you remember them, when, if I had 
spoken here on certain themes belonging 
to patriotism which now are our glory, I 
should have stood before you as before so 
many castles locked and barred. How 
unwelcome was the truth ! But if one 
si had(^ the art of making the truth beautiful ; 
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if one had the art of coaxing the keeper 
of the gate to turn the key and let the 
interloping thought come in ; if one could 
by persuasion control the cerberus of 
hatred, of anger, of envy, of jealousy, 
that sits at the gate of men's souls, and 
watches against unwelcome truths ; if one 
could by eloquence give sops to this 
monster, and overcome him, would it not 
be worth while to do it? Are we to go 
on still cudgeling, and cudgeling, . and 
cudgeling men's ears with coarse pro- 
cesses ? Are we to consider it a special 
providence when any good comes from 
our preaching or our teaching ? Are we 
never to study how skillfully to pick the 
lock' of curiosity, to unfasten the door of 
fancy, to throw wide open the halls of 
emotion, and to kindle the light of inspi- 
ration in the souls of men ? Is there any 
reality in oratory ? It is all real. 
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First, in the orator is the man. Let 
no man who is a sneak try to be an 
orator. The method is not the substance 
of oratory. A man who is to be an 
orator must have something to say. He 
must have something that in his very 
soul he feels to be worth saying. He 
must have in his nature that kindly 
sympathy which connects him with his 
^t^fellow-msn, and which so^makes him a 
*\ .-^part of the audience which he moves as 
r I that his smile is their smile, that his tear 
r' is their tear, and that the throb of his 

heart becomes the throb of the hearts of 
the whole assembly. A man that is 
humane, a lover of his kind, full of all 
earnest and sweet sympathy for their 
welfare, has in him the original element, 
the substance of oratory, which is truth ; 
but in this world truth needs nursing and 
helping ; it needs every advantage ; for 
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tne underflow of life is animal, and the 
channels of human society have been 
taken possession of by lower influences 
beforehand. The devil squatted on human 
territory before the angel came to dispos- 
sess him. Pride and intolerance, arro- 
gance and its cruelty, selfishness and its 
greed, all the lower appetites and pas- 
sions, do swarm, and do hold in thrall 
the under-man that each one of us yet 
carries — ^the man of flesh, on which the 
spirit-man seeks to ride, and by which 
too often he is thrown and trampled under 
foot. The truth in its attempt to wean 
the better from the worse needs every 
auxiliary and every adjuvant. 

Therefore, the man who goes forth to 
speak the truth, whether men will hear 
or whether they will forbear, and goes 
with the determination that they shall 
hear ; the man who carries victory in his 
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hope ; the man who has irrefragible 
courage — it is not enough that he has in 
his soul this element, which, though it be 
despised, is the foundation element, and 
which comes first by birth, thanks to your 
father and mother, thanks to the provi- 
dence that gave you such a father and 
such a mother, and thanks to the God 
who inspires it and sanctifies it. With 
this predisposition and this [substance of 
truth which men need, and which is to re- 
fashion human life in all its parts, the 
question arises whether there is need of 
anything more than gracious culture. 
Well, so long as men are in the body they 
need the body. X^ere are some who 
think they have well-nigh crucified the 
body. If they have, why are they linger- 
ing here below, where they are not useful, 
and where they are not needed ? So long 
§s men touch the ground, and feel their 
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own weight, so long they need the apti- 
tudes and the instrumentalities of the 
human body ; and one of the very first 
steps in oratory is that which trains the 
body to be the welcome and glad servant 1^ 
of the soul — ^which it is not always ; for 
many and many a one who has acres of 
thought has little bodily culture, and as 
little grace of manners ; and many and 
many a one who has sweetening inside 
has cacophony when he speaks. Harsh, 
rude, hard, bruising, are his words. 

The first work, therefore, is to teach a 
man's body to serve his soul ; and in this 
work the education of the bodily presence 
is the very first step. We had almost ex- 
tinguished the power of the human body 
by our pulpits, which, in early days, were ' 
the sources and centres of popular elo- 
quence such as there was ; for men fol- 
lowed the Apocalyptic figure of the 
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candlestick, tbe pulpit in the churcli rep- 
resenting the candlestick, and the minister 
being supposed to be the light in it. In 
those days of symbolization everything 
had to be symbolized ; and when a church 
was built they made a pulpit that was 
like the socket of a candlestick, and put ^ 
jl^' man into it ; and thus entubbed he looked 
^» A-down afar upon his congregation to speak 
unto them ! Now, what man could win a 
coy and proud companion if he were 
obliged to court at fifty feet distance 
from her ? or, what man, pleading for his 
life, would plead afar oflF, as through a 
speaking trumpet, from the second story, 
to one down below ? 

Nay, men have been covered up. The 
introduction of platforms has been 
thought, on the whole, to be a somewhat 
discourteous thing. I will tell you, if you 
will indulge me, a little reminiscence of 
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my own experience. In the chnrch 
where I minister there was no pulpit; 
there was only a platform ; and some of 
the elect ladies, honorable and precious, 
waited upon me to know if I would not 
permit a silk screen to be drawn across 
the front of my table, so that my legs and 
feet need not be seen. My reply to them 
was, '*I will, on one condition — ^that 
whenever I make a pastoral call at your 
houses you will have a green silk bag 
into which I may put my legs." 

If the legs and feet are tolerable in a 
saloon, or in a social room, why are they 
not tolerable on a platform ? It takes the 
whole man to make a man ; and at times 
there are no gestures that are comparable 
to the simple stature of the man himself. 
So it behooves us to train men to use the 
whole of themselves. Frequently the foot 
is emphasis, and the posture is oftentimes 
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power, after a word, or accompanying a 
word; and men learn to perceive the 
thought coming afar oflF from the man 
himself who foreshadows it by his action. 

You shall no longer, when men are 
obliged to stand disclosed before the whole 
audience, see ministers bent over a desk, 
like a weary horse crooked over a hitch- 
ing block, and preaching first on one leg, 
and then on the other. To be a gentle- 
man in the presence of an audience is one 
of the first lessons which oratory will 
teach the young aspiring speaker. 

But, beside that, what power there is 
in posture, or in gesture ! By it, how 
many discriminations are made ; how 
many smooth things are rolled oflf ; how 
many complex things men are made to 
comprehend ! How many things the 
body can tongue when the tongue itself 
cannot well utter the thing desired I The 
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tongue and the person are to co-operate ; 
and having been trained to work together, 
the result is spontaneous, unthought of, 
unarranged for. 

Now, to the real natural man — and the 
natural man is the educated man; not the 
thing from which he sprang — ^how much 
is to be added ! Many a man will hear 
the truth for the pleasure of hearing it, 
who would not hear it for the profit of 
hearing it ; and so there must be some- 
thing more than its plain statement. 
Among other things, the voice — perhaps J ^ 
the most important of all, and the least 
cultured — ^should not be forgotten. How 
many men are there that can speak from 
day to day one hour, two hours,* three 
hours, without exhaustion, and without 
hoarseness ? But it is in the power of the 
vocal organs, and of the ordinary vocal 
organs, to do this. What multitudes of 
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men weary themselves out because they 
put their voice on a hard run at the top of 
its compass! — and there is no relief to 
them, and none, unfortunately, to the 
audience. But the voice is like an 
orchestra. It ranges high up, and can 
shriek betimes like the scream of an 
eagle ; or it is low as a lion's tone ; and 
at every intermediate point is some pecu- 
liar quality. It has in it the mother's 
whisper and the father's command. It 
has in it warning and alarm. It has in it 
sweetness. It is full of mirth and full of 
gayety. It glitters, though it is not seen 
with all its sparkling fancies. It ranges 
high, intermediate, or. low, in obedience to 
the wHl, unconsciously to him who uses 
it; and men listen through the long hour, 
wondering that it is so short, and quite 
unaware that they have been bewitched 
out of their weariness by the charm of a 
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voice, not artificial, not prearranged in the 
man's thought, but by assiduous training 
made to be his second nature. Such a 
voice answers to the soul, and it is its 
beating. 

Now, against this training manifold 
objections are made. It is said that it is 
unworthy of manhood that men should be 
so trained. The conception of a man is 
that of blunt earnestness. It is said that 
if a man knows what he wants to say, he 
can say it ; that if he knows what he 
wants to have men do, the way is for him 
to pitch at them. That seems to be about 
the idea which 6rdinarily prevails on this 
subject. Shoot a man, as you would a 
rocket in war ; throw him as you would a 
hand-grenade ; and afterward, if you 
please, look to see where he hits ; and 
woe be to those who touch the fragments I 
Such appears to be the notion which 
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many have on this subject. But where 
else, in what other relation, d6es a man 
so reason ? Here is the highest function 
to which any man can address himself — 
1 the attempt to vitalize men ; to give 

warmth to frigid natures ; to give aspi- 
rations to the dull and low-flying ; to 
give purpose to conduct, and to evolve 
character from conduct ; to train every 
part of one's self — the thinking power ; 
the perceptive power ; the intuitions ; the 
imagination ; all the sweet and overflow- 
ing emotions. The grace of. the body ; 
its emphasis ; its discriminations ; the 
power of the eye and of the voice — all 
these belong to the blessedness of this 
work. 

" No,'' says the man of the school of 
the beetle, " buzz, and fight, and hit 
where you can." Thus men disdain 
this culture as though it were something 
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eflfeminate ; as though it were a science 
of ornamentation ; as though it were a 
means of stealing men's convictions, not 
enforcing them ; and as though it lacked 
calibre and dignity. 

But why should not this reasoning be 
applied to everything else ? The very 
man who will not train his own voice to 
preach, to lecture, to discourse, whether 
in the field or in the legislative hall, or in 
the church, will pay large dues through 
weary quarters to drill his daughter's 
voice to aing hymns, and canzonets, and 
other music. This is not counted to be 
unworthy of the dignity of womanhood. 

" But," it is said, " does not the voice 
come by nature?" Yes ; but is there any- 
thing that comes by nature which stays 
as it comes if it is worthily handled? We 
receive one talent that we may make it 
five ; and we receive five talents that we 
3 
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may make tliem ten. There is no on^ 
thing in man that he has in perfection till 
he has it by culture. We know that in 
respect to everything but the voice. Is 
not the ear trained to acute hearing ? Is 
not the eye trained in science ? Do men 
not school the eye, and make it quick-see- 
ing by patient use ? Is a man, because 
he has learned a trade, and was not bom 
with it, thought to be less a man ? . Be- 
cause we have made discoveries of science 
and adapted them Xo manufacture; be- 
cause we have developed knowledge by 
training, are we thought to be unmanly ? 
Shall we, because we have unfolded our 
powers by the use of ourselves for that 
noblest of purposes, the inspiration and 
elevation of mankind, be less esteemed? 
Is the school of human training to be dis- 
dained when by it we are rendered more 
useful to our fellow-men ? 
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But it is said that this culture is artifi- 
cial ; that it is mere posturing ; that it is 
simple ornamentation. Ah! that is not 
because there has been so much of it, but 
because there has been so little of it. If 
a man were to begin, as he should, early ; 
or if, beginning late, he were to addict 
himself assiduously to it, then the graces 
of speech, the graces of oratory, would be 
to him what all learning must be before 
it is perfect, namely, spontaneous. If he 
were to be trained earlier, then his train- 
ing would not be called the science of os- 
tentation or of acting. 
^*i [ Never is a man thoroughly taught until 
he has forgotten how he learned. Do you 
remember when you tottered from chair 
to chair ? Now you walk without think- 
ing that you learned to walk. Do you 
remember when your inept hands wan- 
dered through the air toward the candle, 
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or toward the mother^s bosom? Now 
how regulated, how true to your wish, 
how quick, how sharp to the touch, are 
those hands! But it was by learning 
that they became so far perfected. Their 
perfection is the fruit of training. 

Let one think of what he is doing, and 
he does it ill. If you go into your parlor, 
where your wife and children arc, you 
always know what to do with yourself — 
or almost always ! You are not awkward 
in your postures, nor are you awkward 
with your hands ; but let it be understood 
that there are a dozen strangers to be 
present, and you begin to think how to 
appear well before them ; and the result 
of your thinking about it is that you 
appear very ill. Where to put your 
hands, and where to put yourself, you do 
not know; how to stand or how to sit 
troubles you ; whether to hold up one 
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hand or the other hand, or to hold both 
down, or both up, is a matter of thought 
with you. 

Let me walk on the narrowest of these 
boiards upon which I stand, and I walk 
with simplicity and perfect safety, because 
I scarcely think of walking ; but lift that 
board fifty feet above the ground, and let 
me walk on it as far as across this build- 
ing, and let me think of the consequences 
that would result if I were to fall, and 
how I would tremble and reel ! The mo- 
ment a man's attention is directed to that 
which he does, he does it ill. When the 
thing which a man does is so completely 
mastered as that there is an absence of 
volition, and he does it without knowing 
it, he does it easily ; but when the voli- 
tion is not subdued, and when, therefore, 
he does not act spontaneously, he is con- 
scious of what he does, and the conscious- 
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ness prevents his doing it easily. Uncon- 
sciousness is indispensable to the doing a 
thing easily and well. 

Now, in regard to the training of the 
orator, it should begin in boyhood, ajid 
should be part and parcel of the lessons 
of the school. Grace; posture; force of 
manner ; the training of the eye, that if 
may look at men, and pierce them, and 
smile upon them, and bring summer to 
them, and call down storms and winter 
upon them ; the development of the hand, 
that it may wield the sceptre, or beckon 
with sweet persuasion — ^these things do 
not come artificially ; they belong to man. 
Why, men think that Nature means that 
which lies back of culture. Then you 
ought never to have departed from babyr 
hood ; for that is the only nature you had 
to begin with. But is nature the acorn 
forever ? Is not the oak nature ? Is not 
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that whicli comes from the seed the best 
representation of the divine conception of 
the seed ? And as men we are seeds. 
Culture is but planting them and training 
them according to their several natures; 
and nowhere is training nobler than in 
preparing the orator for the great work to i. 
wliich he educates himself — ^the elevation 
of his kind, through truth, through 
earnestness, through beauty, through 
every divine influence. 

But it is said that the times are chang- 
ing, and that we ought not to attempt to 
meddle with that which God has provided 
for. Say men, *' The truth is before you ; 
there is your Bible; go preach the Word 
of God.'^ Well, if you are not to meddle 
with what God has provided for, why was 
not the Bible sent instead of you ? You 
were sent because the very object of a 
preacher was to give the truth a living 
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form, and not have it lie in the dead letter. 
As to its simplicity and as to its beauty, 
I confute you with your own doctrine ; 
for, as I read the sacred text, it is, "Adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour." We 
are to make it beautiful. There are times 
when we cannot do it. There are times 
for the scalpel, there are times for the 
sword, and there are times for the battle- 
axe ; but these are exceptional. " Let 
every one of us please his neighbor for 
his good to edification " is a standing 
command ; and we are to take the truth, 
of every kind, and if possible bring it in 
its summer g^ise to men. 

But it is said, "Our greatest orators 
have not been trained." How do you 
know? It may be that Patrick Henry 
went crying in the wilderness of poor 
speakers, without any great training ; I 
will admit that now and then there are 
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gifts so eminent and so iinpetnons that 
they break through ordinary necessities ; 
but even Patrick Henry was eloquent only 
under great pressure ; and there remain 
the results of only one or two of his 
efforts. Daniel Webster is supposed in 
many respects to have been the greatest 
American orator of his time ; but there 
never lived a man who was so studious of 
everything he did, even to the buttons on 
his coat, as Daniel Webster. Henry Clay 
was prominent as an orator, but though 
he was not a man of the schools, he was 
a man who schooled himself; and by his 
own thought and taste and sense of that 
which was fitting and beautiful, he be- 
came, through culture, an accomplished 
orator. 

If you go from our land to other lands ; 
if you go to the land which has been 
irradiated by parliamentary eloquence ; 
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if you go to the people of Great Britain ; 
if you go to the' great men in ancient 
times who lived in the intellect ; if you 
go to the illustrious names that every one 
recalls — Demosthenes and Cicero — ^they 
represent a life of work. 

Not until Michael Angelo had been the 
servant and the slave of matter did Ke 
learn to control matter ; and not until he 
had drilled and drilled and drilled himself 
were his touches free and easy as the 
breath of summer^ and full of color as the 
summer itself Not until Raphael had 
subdued himself by color was he the 
crowning artist of beauty. You shall not 
find one great sculptor, nor one great* 
architect, nor one great painter, nor one 
eminent man in any department of art, 
nor one great scholar, nor one great 
statesman, nor one divine of universal 
gifts, whose greatness, if yoti inquire, you 
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will not find to be the fruit of study, and 
of the evolution that comes from study. 

It is said, furthermore, that oratory is 
one of the lost arts. I have heard it said 
that our struggles brought forth not one 
prominent orator. - This fact reveals a 
law which has been overlooked — namely, 
that aristocracy diminishes the number of 
great men, and makes the few so much 
greater than the average that they stand 
up like the pyramids in the deserts of 
Egypt ; whereas, democracy distributes 
the resources of society, and brings up 
the whole mass of the people ; so that 
under a democratic government great men 
never stand so high above the average as 
they do when society has a level far 
below them. Let building go up on 
building around about the tallest spire 
in this city, and you dwarf the spire, 
though it stand as high as heaven, 
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because everything by wbich it is sur- 
rounded has risen higher. 

Now, throughout our whole land there 
was more eloquence during our struggles 
than there was previously ; but it was in 
far more mouths. It was distributed. 
There was in the mass of men a higher 
method of speaking, a greater power in 
addressing their fellow-men ; and though 
single men were not so prominent as 
they would have been under other circum- 
stances, the reason is one for which we 
should be grateful. There were more 
men at a higher average, though there 
were fewer men at an extreme altitude. 

Then it is said that books, and espe- 
cially newspapers, are to take the place 
of the living voice. Never ! never! The 
miracle of modem times, in one respect, is 
the Press ; to it is given a wide field and 
a wonderful work ; and when it shall be 
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clothed with all the moral inspirations, 
with all the ineflfable graces, that come A 
from simplicity and honesty and convic- 
tion, it will have a work second almost to 
none other in the land. Like the light, it 
carries knowledge every day round the 
globe. What is done at St. Paul's in the 
morning is known, or ever half the day 
has run around, in Wall Street, New 
York. What is done in New York at the 
rising of the sun, is, before the noontide 
hour known. in California. By the power 
of the wire, and of the swift-following 
engine, the papers spread at large vast 
quantities of information before mj'^riad 
readers throughout the country ; but the 
oSice of the papers is simply to convey in- ^ 
formation. They cannot plant it. They 
cannot open the soil and put it into the 
furrow. They cannot enforce it. It is 
given only to the living man, standing 
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before men with the seed of knowledge in 
his hand, to open the furrows in the living 
souls of men, and sow the seed, and cover 
the furrows again. Not until human na- 
^ ture is other than it is, will the function 
f] of the living voice — the greatest force on 
earth among men — cease. Not until then 
will the orator be usekss, who brings to 
j\ his aid all that is fervid in feeling; who 
incarnates in himself the truth; who is 
for the hour the living reason, as well as 
the reasoner ; who is for the moment the 
moral sense; who carries in himself the 
importunity and the urgency of zeal ; who 
brings his influence to bear upon men in 
various ways ; who adapts himself contin- 
ually to the changing conditions of the 
men that are before him ; who plies them 
by softness and by hardness, by light and 
by darkness, by hope and by fear ; who 
stimulates them or represses them at his 
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will. Nor is there, let me say, on God^s 
footstool, anything so crowned and so 
regal as the sensation of one who faces an ( p 
audience in a worthy cause, and with am- "".7 
plitude of means, and defies them, fights 
them, controls them, conquers them. 

Great is the advance of civilization ; 
mighty are the engines of force, but man 
is greater than that which he produces. ^' 
Vast is that machine which stands in the 
dark unconsciously lifting, lifting — the 
only humane slave — the iron slave — ^the 
Corliss engine ; but he that made the en- 
gine is greater than the engine itself. 
Wonderful is the skill by which that most 
exquisite mechanism of modem life, the 
watch, is constructed; but greater is the 
man that made the watch than the watch 
that is made. Great is the Press, great 
are the hundred instrumentalities and in- 
stitutions and customs of society; but 
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above them all is man. The living force 
is greater than any of its creations — 
greater than society, greater than its laws. 
" The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath,'^ saith the Lord. 
Man is greater than his own institutions. 
And this living force is worthy of all cul- 
ture — of all culture in the power of 
beauty ; of all culture in the direction of 
persuasion; of all culture in the art of 
reasoning. 

To make men patriots, to make men 
Christians, to make men the sons of God, 
let all the doors of heaven be opened, and 
let God drop down charmed gifts — winged 
imagination, all-perceiving reason, and 
all-judging reason. Whatever there is 
that can make men wiser and better — ^let 
it descend upoA the head of him who has 
consecrated himself to the work of man- 
kind, and who has made himself an orator 
for man's sake and for God's sake. 
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open-faced type, easy to read, and is so arranged with 
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one of the most valuable collections of choice readings 
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The New England journal of Education^ Boston, 
Mass., says : " In literary character and elocutionary adap- 
tation to represent every phase of voice and expression 
suited to school and general use, we know of no work 
containing selections of equal variety and merit. The 
series is a treasury of best things, and should be in the 
hands of all teachers." 

H. J. Grbbnwbll, a. M., Principal Bardstown Male and 
Female Institute, Dardstown, Ky., says : " A work emi- 
nently suited for school-room purposes as well as for all 
departments of elocutionary drill.** 
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^^HIS oration is well worthy of the most careful reading 
^ and study. It is one of Mr. Beecher's happy suc- 
cesses. He does more than hold the mirror up to nature; 
he brings up before the mirror, by the marvelous resources 
of his genius, the finer hidden depths of our nature for our 
pleasure and profit. 

From The School yourntl. New York City : — ** Richly 
freighted with the golden fruit of observation, experience, 
sympathy, understanding, knowledge, and reason." 
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DR. JOHN S. MACINTOSH, delivered 
before the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory. 
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eARLYLE'S forceful words, **'lhe white sunlight of 
potent words," well name this oration, and well is it 
worthy of the title. A strong flow of glowing elo- 
quence runs through it, white hot, Tike molten streams of 
lava. Burning with zeal, brilliant with embellishment, fin- 
ished in rhetoric, richly laden with scholarly reference, it is 
an interesting and profitable study in the art of oratory. 

From the Wor/d, Cobourg, Ont., Canada:— "This is a 
most masterly and eloquent production." , 
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PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, as its name imports, is a 
condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
the topics bearing upon natural expression, with exercises 
illustrative of the several departments. Conversation is 
made the basis of all elocutionary work, and after showing 
its importance for its own sake, as well as for its relation to 
reading and public address, the author proceeds to discuss 
the principles upon which the system of elocution isfounded. 
Vote**, articulation, e^prcHsion, gesture, and 
methods of instruction comprise the chief depart- 
ment* of the work, each department being illustrated by 
varied and appropriate examples, so selected as to afford 
the broadest application. 



Prof. R. L. Cumnock, Professor of Rhetoric anJ Elocu- 
tion in the Northwestern University, Evanston, 111., says :— 
** One of the best books I have been for work in the recitation 
room." 

From Prof. Geo. P. Beard, Principal State Normd 
School, California, Pa. : — " Prarttcal jilocution has been 
in use in this school as the leading text-book in the theory 
of elocution for several years. I regard it as the best of its 
kind extant. It is not only practical, but philosophical, 
suggestive, and complete." 

From Dr. N. C. SchaefFer, Principal State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa.: — "Shoemaker's Elocution has 
been ip use in our school during the past year as a text- 
book on the principles of elocution, and it has found no 
small favor with teachers and pupils." 
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tional, temperance, and political meetings, and 
a large and varied list of selections for public and profes- 
sional entertainments ; and, as a supplementary reading- 
book, is especially adapted to the wants of higher classes 
in schools. , _ , , , t-i 

The editor, as president of the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory, possesses the best facilities for obtain- 
ing the latest and most popular readings and for practically 
testing bdTore publishing them. 

The Annual has been established to supply the con- 
stant demand for a fresh, cheap book of selections, 
dialogues, tableaux, etc., and the price has been placed so 
low as to be within the reach of all. 




have ever used." 

From the Pionetr-Prtss, St. Paul, Minn. : "One of the 
very best of its kind/* 
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Monnal Methods of leaching. 

BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 



604 Pages, Large 12 mo. Cloth, postpaid, $l.7S. 



^WhIS work is designed as a Text' Booh on Temehimff, 
tL for Nortnal Classes and for young persons 
who are jtreparing to teach. The matter was orig- 
inally prepared for the author's •' Teaching Classes,** and 
much of it was used by them in manuscript for several 
years. It is thus in a form readily understood and remem- 
bered by young teachers, and embraces those prlneiples 
and methods which can be immediately applied in 
the worh of the school-room. The universal testi- 
mony of those who have examined the book is, that it is 
just the worh that has been needed in nartnai 
classes and by the eomnutn-sehool teachers of 
the country. 



A distinguished teacher of Pennsylvania says : " The 
Normal Methods of Teaching is the first and only real 
text-book on teaching ever published. The work should be 
in the hands of every teacher in the country." 

Professor J. H. Brumbaugh, Principal Brethren's Nor- 
mal College, Pa., writes : " To me it is a treasure ; and I 
feel confident that it is destined to become an important 
influence in elevatine the teacher's Drofession." 
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Mandsofnely engraved cover, 104 pages, 

iPaper Edition, postpaid , IS eewta. 

Board 9, postpaid, 2S cents. 



rpHIS book contains choice .Be<sd<n(7«, IteeitoHonSt 
J^ IHalogues, and Tableaux, adapted to tlie Home 
Circle, Juvenile Concerts, School Exhibitions, Sun- 
day-school Gatherings, etc., etc. 

The high character of our other publications is a guar- 
antee of the literary merit of the present work. In 
the preparation of this little volume the compiler has 
had in view especially the wants of children. Some 
of the recitations are adapted to ** tiny little tots " of four 
and five summers, while others are suited to those of the 
''mature age of fourteen or fifteen years." 

Entertainments given by children, assisted, perhaps, by 
their older brothers and sisters, sseintensely interest- 
ing. The scarcity of suitable material for such occasions 
is universally acknowledged by those who have had ex- 
perience in tnis direction. We are therefore confident that 
this coUeetion will supply a long- felt want. 
While some of the old favorites have been retained, the 
book is largely made up of fresh, erispt and whole- 
some selections, many of them appearing for the first time 
in permanent form. 

The selections are not repetitions of any contained in 
our other publications. 

Special attention is directed to the price, which has 
been placed so unusually low that no father or mother 
will think it too large a sum to spend in gratifying the little 
ones. 
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Mental gcience aiid £ulture. 

BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 



S04 B<ige9f Zarge l!9fno. Cloth, paHpaidt $1» 7S, 



^^HIS work opens a new era in the Science of Teach- 
JL ing. Recognizing that a hnowledge of the 
hufnan mind lies at the foundation of the 
teaeher'a worht it aims to present a clear idea of the 
nature of the mind and the manner in which its faculties 
may be developed and trained. The author presents in a 
few pages the result of the thought and experience of many 
years spent in the instruction of teachers in mental philos- 
ophy. Indeed, the worh grew up in the claee- 
room> ; and it is thus especially adapted to the instruc- 
tion of the young in the nature and culture of the mind. 
The method of treatment, too, is so direct and simple, and 
the statement of facts so clear, that thejirivate atudent 
UfUl be readily able to understand and master 
the subject. 



•* To say that I am pleased with your Mental Science 
is * patting it very mildly.' You have done an excellent 
work for the teaching profession, both in conception and 
execution. One great source of my pleasure was in find- 
ing how frequently your conclusions are the same as those 
to which my own thinking had led me." — Dr. Edwin C. 
Hbwbtt, President Illinois Normal University. 
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B>r SAMUEL W. NIASON, 
Supervisor of Boston Schools. 



JJIHIS most valuable work, with important additions, has 
X* just been issued, and to it we invite the attention of 
Teachers, School Officers, and Heads of Families. All 
should remember that the two essentials are 

*'A Sound Mind in a Sound Body." 
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Extempore Speech. 

J7our io Acquire and JPnteHee iU 

By William Pittkngkr, Author of "Oratory" and 
** Capturing a Locomotive." 



Meutda&tnely Bound. JPoatpaid, $1*60* 



ff MANUAL of the science and art of extemporaneous 
^^ speech. A timely work upon h. horoughly practical 
and vitally important subject. A clearly defined 
outline of the work will be fotmd in the following 

TABLE OF contents: 

PART I, — Preliminary Considerations, 

Chapter I. Can Eloquence be Taught T 

'^ n . Four M ethods of Speech—Their Advantages 
and Disadvantages, 
in. Lessons from the Experience of Eminent 

Orators. 
IV. An Embryo Speech, with Models of Very 
Simple Plans. 
V. Initi.ll Fear, and How to Overcome it. 
VI. Utility of Debating Societies. 

PART IL— Preparation of the Speaker, 

Chapter I. Unfortunates who Can Never Extemporise. 

" II. Thought and Emotion. 

*' III. Language. 

" IV. Imagination. 

" V. Voice and Gesture. 

«* VI. Confidence. 

** VII. Peculiarities of the Various Fields of Oratory. 

PART I I I, -Preparation and Delivery of the Speech. 

Chapter I. Pen and Tongue. 

*' II. Subject and Object. 

** III. Thought Gathering. 

** IV. Constructing a Plan. 

V. How Shall the Written Plan be Uiedt 

" VI. The First Moment of Speech. 

'* VII. Progress of the Speech. 

" VIII. Illustrations, Patnos, Humcnr. 

*• IX. Logic of the Orator. 

** X. After the Speech. 
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Yonng Fol^g' Dialogue?. 



NEW AND ORIGINAL 



120 Pages, Handsome Cover. Paper, 25c. Boards, 40c. 

4. 

CHILDREN'S ENTERTAINMENTS are always en- 
joyable, and are especially relished by the parents 
and friends of the youthful performers, hut Just tvhere 
to obtain the material for such purposes is always a 
difficult question. To meet this want was the occasion of 
the preparation of this little book, and to that end only 
such dialogues have been accepted as are bright and 
sparkling, and are at the same time short, plain, and 
simple, and easy to speak. They are suited to children 
from fire to fifteen years of age^ and are adapted to 
every form of public and private entertainment. 
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Outline of Elocution. 

A fa iy g W€M chart, 60x79 inthmf JUii mI — m afy 

rpHE arrangement of this chart is striking and suggestiye, 
J^ and presents a clear and practical analysis of me whole 
subject. Beginning with the definition of elocution, 
it proceeds to treat of its importance, of conversation as its 
basis, of principles, and of methods of instruction. The 
outline of these topics, with their natural subdivisions, will 
enable the teacher to proceed systematically with the work 
of instruction, and will, at the same time, assist the atu- 
dent to an intelligent comprehension of the subject. 



Table of Vooal Exeroises. 

A 9matt wmU ehart, 8!9x44 inehet, hmndsomelt/ 



This chart presents in oudine the system of voice culture 
employed by the National School of Elocution and Oratory 
and will be found of very great practical value to teachers 
or .students, and to all interested in this important field of art. 

Voice culture is universally recognized as one of the 
fundamental reauisitesof effective elocution, and our broad 
experience in this department of teaching warrants us in 
the belief that by careful training and judicious exercise 
this desirable accomplishment may be acquired by all. 
The distinctive aims of this chart are to secure purity, 
power, flexibility, and character of tone. Beginning with 
the long vowel sounds, natural or conversational, it pro- 
ceeds to the systematic cultivation of the voice, in response 
to the whole field of sentiment and passion. Then by a 
carefully arranged set of sentences these principles are im- 
mediately applied to expression, thus securing to the stu- 
dent such facility in their use as will enable him to apply 
them in conversation, in reading, or in public address. 

J, ^ ^ f Oufiine of litoeuHon, . . $S.OO. 
^ ^^ • \Tahleof Voeal *liasereise», $»,00, 



From Jerome Allen, President State Normal School, bt. 
Cloud, Minn. ; — ** Your charts have given us ^ood satis- 
faction." 
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^nDusncs of tie Ifinci 

A SYSTEM OF CORRECT BREATHING IN 

Singing and Speai^ing. 



A Practical Guide in thb Training and Use ov 
THE Singing and Speaking Voice. 



OSKAR GUTTMANN. 



IIiXiTJSTI&.A.TE3D- 



This is a standard work which has stood the test of 
mactical experience and of recent scientific advancement. 
By its teachings men and women have won distinction and 
prolonged their career in the pulpit, on the stage, and on 
the rostrum. By iu teachines/mwx/^ individuals, as well 
as public personages, may learn the proper use of their 
respiratory^ and vocal organs^ whereby the ordinary talk of 
daily, social and business life can be made more pleasing 
and less fatiguing. In view hereofi the publishers would 
recommend Gymnastics of the Voice, not alone to the 
actor, the preacher, the lawyer, the public reader, the lec- 
turer, the singer, the speech-sufferer, but to every person. 
There is no greater marie of culture than a wdil-trained 
voice ; there is no surer wav to ward off pulmonary and 
throat disease than well-developed and rightly used organs 
of respiration, voice, and articulation. Among all the at- 
tainments that modem civilization requires, diere is none 
more important and more useful than this. That it has 
been shamefully neglected, is a sorry comment upon our 
boasted enlightenment, but furnishes no excuse for its fur- 
ther disregard. 

200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, - • 11.2ft. 
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Spegialifies. 



IN addition to our own publications previously mentionedt 
we make a specialty of supplying works relating to Elo- 
cution and Oratory, either in quantity or single copies. 
Orders for books upon any subject will receive our prompt 
attention and be filled upon most favorable terms. 

For some time past we have felt the necessity of effecting 
an arrangement whereby we could supply the constant and 
increasing demand for 



Special Sslsctiohs. 



It gives us great pleasure to announce that we now have 
facilities for filling this long-felt want. Selections ate fre- 
quently read in public which please the audience and lead 
them to desire a copy, but not being personally acquainted 
with the reader, and knowing neither the author nor the 
publisher, they are at a loss to know how to proceed to 
obtain it. In most cases if the title be given us, or a short 
description of the selection, we can send the name and cost 
of the book in which the selection is found ; and upon 
receipt of price, we will forward a copy of the woik. 
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DELSARTE SYSTEM 

0&AT0&7 AND mm: mxmi 

Vfom the French of M. L*Abb6 Delaumosne 
(Pupil of Delsax te). 

BT FRANCES A. SHAW. 

Finely printed and copiously illustrated with charts, 
figures, etc. Post-paid, S2.00. 



^r»HlS is the only English work on the Philosophy and 
X Art of Expression as founded and taught by Fran- 
9ois Delsarte, of whom the Rev. Wm. R.Alger, the 
author and philosopher, says : ** He was, beyond all com- 
parison, the most accomplished actor that ever lived. He 
mastered the whole circle of the sciences and the whole 
circle of the arts, and synthctized and crowned them all 
with an art of acting, based on a science of man, as com- 
prehensive as the world." Edwin Forrest said, two years 
before his death: "The Delsarte Philosophy has thrown 
floods of light upon my mind. In fifteen minutes it has 
given me a deeper insight into the philosophy of my own 
art than I had myself learned in fifty years of study. If 
this philosophy of oratorical and dramatic expression is not 
produced to the world, it will be a calamity to humanity 
greater than the loss of any battle ever fought or the defeat 
of any I^slative measure ever advocated." Among Del- 
sarte's pupils were Malibran, Rachel, Macready, Sontag, 
Pasca, Pajol, Goimod, P6re Hyadnthe, Steele Mackaye, 
and many other of the greatest actors, orators, singers, 
clergymen, and other public personages of his day, from all 
countries. Elocutionists, singers, actors, lawyers, clergy- 
men, teachers, lecturers, public readers, sculptors, painters, 
and others, who wish to give expression to their work, will 
find this a most helpful book. 
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^pema^ep'^ Dialogue^. 



BNTIBELT VSW AW) OBISItTAL. 



^jD Ptlg^s. 



Prepaid, Paper, bo cents ; Cloth, p.oo. 



This volume has been prepared in response to many ur- 
gent and repeated requests. Every one in charge of enter- 
tainmenu and exhibitions has experienced the difflculiy In 
procuring fresh and interesting dialogues. To meet this 
want is the object of the present wock. While the worth of 
the volume will be appreciated only after actual use, yet we 
respectfully invite all interested to 

MOTIC9 TB9 roir&OWmCI FOI1IT9 I 

I. Every dialogue has been prepared especially for this 
work. 

a. Provision has been made for all ages — children, 
• youths, and adults — and for all occasions — Parlor Enter- 
tainments, Sunday and Day School Exhibitions. Holiday 
Anniversaries, National and PatrioticCelebiations, Temper- 
ance Meetings, etc., etc. 

3. We have selected only such dialogues as have a strong 
and welldeveloped plot ; such as are unexceptional in liter- 
ary expression, and such as have a healthy moral tone. 

4. The editor, Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, is eminently quali- 
fied by her wide experience for a work of this nature, and by 
her direction the dialogues have been prepared on a com- 
prehensive plan of great variety, as suggested by her long 
famtiiarity with the wants of the elocutionary public. 
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